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Even a tube may get upset 


When an engineer talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t 
mean that he’s omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably 
means that he wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel 
frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the 
because it means that axles, torque tubes and 


tubes can be 
motor industry 
propeller shafts no longer break down under the continual stress 





of being married to a high-powered lorry. There’s a moral to 
this story. We know that every day, work schedules, customers, 
and managing directors (in that order) are being upset because 
of weaknesses which could be cured by steel tubes in one form 


or another. ‘Tubes Ltd. possess the necessary guiding knowledge and 
experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in your 
business. They are always very ready to listen. 


snatverionn sr ROBES LIMITED | 


ROCKY LANE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6, by Tube Investments Limited 
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Give him pe 
a rocket /\_ 
Always where it was wanted, the rocket- 
firing Typhoon was a decisive factor 
in the battle of Normandy. This same EZ 
dependability will be built into the new era 
Armstrong-Siddeley car—product of the 
same engineering group. 


The story behind the post-war 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
ars 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTD. 
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United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1945. 
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THE EXECUTION OF THE JOINT DECLARATION IN BERLIN BY THE FOUR ALLIED COMMANDERS.-IN- CHIEF, THUS 


DIVIDING GERMANY INTO 


FOUR OCCUPATIONAL ZONES: MARSHAL ZHUKOV, GENERAL DE TASSIGNY, GENERAL 


BISENHOWER, AND FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY ARE PHOTOGRAPHED SIGNING THE DECLARATION. 


The joint declaration was signed in Berlin on June 5 by Britain, the US.A., 
Russia and France. It stated that Germany is to be split up into four definite 
zones of government, with all the resources to be placed at the disposal of the 
Allies. Germany is thus divided into four occupational zones—namely, Eastern 
Germany by Russia; North-Western by Britain; South-Western by America; 


and Western by France. Berlin itself is to be divided into four demarcation 
zones. Russia, according to reports, will garrison about half the area of the 
Reich, the U.S.A. withdrawing over 150 miles westward; the British retain 
all the area they captured, except for a small position around Wismar, including 
the Ruhr. The French zone is not yet defined 
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NE of the privileges—if occasionally for a secretary- 

less man one of the embarrassments—of writing 

a weekly page like this is that it brings in letters from 
readers in every part of the world. Many contain 
suggestions for future articles ; like the hints of a kindly 
schoolmaster to an eager but not too imaginative 
pupil, they set me new tasks. One which arrived 
this morning from a tea-planter in Bengal urged me 
to deal with the impending industrialisation of India— 
a country, he writes, “‘ which should be one of the 
granaries of the world and one in which the bulk of 
the populations are well suited to the country life, 
both in temperament and in their preservation of the 
family tie. The proper care of the soil and its pro- 
ducts,’’ he adds, ‘‘ always appeals to me as a family 
matter, if continuity of treatment is to be preserved. 
The breaking-up of the family, followed by the 
notorious indifference 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


improvement to the advancing course of industrialisa- 
tion. Moreover, the Industrial Revolution in England 
was accompanied by a lamentable deterioration in the 
country worker’s condition caused by the enclosures of 
the common fields and the monetary changes brought 
about by the prolonged borrowings for the Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic Wars. These also have tended to 
conceal the loss of contentment suffered by the ordi- 
nary British rustic worker since the eighteenth century. 
For the countryman in most parts of England also looks 
back for a hundred years or more on a period of steady 
if slow improvement. He can trace the gradual ascent 
from the trough of rural depression ; he fails to see the 
steep cliff down which his yeoman or peasant ancestor 
fell at the end of the eighteenth century. He cannot 
therefore easily compare his own lot with that of the 
men of an earlier and, as I believe, more contented age. 











fundamental to any enduring system of human society 
that the work to be done and its manner of doing 
it should be such as to give satisfaction to the ordinary 
man. The old field- and tool-worker, for all his painful 
manual toil, enjoyed this satisfaction; his factory 
successor of to-day seldom does. 

When one comes to the question of sanitary con- 
venience and comfort, I again feel that the balance 
is on the side of the eighteenth-century freeholder or 
copyholder. Comfort, it should be remembered, is a 
relative thing ; a healthy man sitting on a tree-trunk 
is more comfortable than a sick man with a carbuncle 
sitting in an easy chair. Comfort, in other words, 
exists in the mind and body of its enjoyer. And 
which is the more comfortable—a man in enjoyment 
of full health living a robust out-of-door life and 
feeding on the fresh fruits of a soil kept healthy by 

the just and natural 





of the hireling in placé 
of the son, militates 
against right agricul- 
tural habits.”’ 

| 2m) 26t,. of 
course, competent to 
discuss the particular 
effects of industrialis- 
ation on India. I have 
never been to that 
country and knowlittle 
of its people or possi- 
bilities. But, like more 
than one other social 
historian and observer 
of the contemporary 
scene, I am convinced 
that the industrial 
revolution in its un- 
guided evolution has 
so far harmed man 
even more than it has 
benefited him. Poten- 
tially, of course, it has 
made him immeasur- 
ably richer and 
brought satisfactions 
and enjoyments within 
his reach that his rough 
forbears never knew or 
could have known. 
But though it has 
brought them within 
his reach, it has not 
given many of them 
to him. The industrial 
worker in this country 








return of its waste 
products, or an anemic, 
under - developed fac- 
tory or clerical worker 
with bad teeth, de- 
fective gastric juices 
and myopic vision ? 
Not all the running hot 
and {cold water in the 
world can, in my belief, 
wholly redress the 
balance in favour of 
the latter. 

As for touching 
one’s hat to the squire 
or parson, what real 
difference is there be- 
tween the mind of the 
man who does so ‘in 
simple faith and he 
who, in the same 
honest faith, raises his 
clenched fist at the 
sight of the Hammer 
and Sickle or the Red 
Flag ? Both salute the 
outward symbols of an 
order of society in 
which they believe, 
and, so long as they 
are free from actual 
oppression and _in- 
justice by squire or 
commissar, both are. 
the happier for the 
enthusiasm and rever- 
ence they feel for those 








to-day, I believe, is 
less well adjusted to 
his environment than 
the rusticworkeroftwo of the U-boat base 
hundred years ago, He 
is less interested in his 
work, less secure in his home and livelihood and less 
settled in his fundamental beliefs. In spite of the 
immense advances in remedial medical science, he is 
less healthy physically and far more troubled men- 
tally and spiritually. At least, that is the impression 
given me by the faces on the pavements and railway 
platforms of our great industrial cities, as well as by 
social documents, modern and historical, and by a 
comparison of the industrial products of to-day and 
those of our craftsmen forbears. 

In Britain this, however true it may be historic- 
ally, is apt to be obscured from us by our more recent 
history. The main Industrial Revolution in this 
country took place so long ago that hardly anyone 
now living has any memory, personal or even trans- 
mitted, of the rural life that preceded it; evidence 
for it has to be sought for in books and manuscripts. 
Its first social effects, utterly unregulated as its initial 
course was, were so cataclysmic and disastrous that 
almost everything that has happened since that time 
in industrial lifg and employment has tended to seem 
and has, in fact, been—-an improvement. The oldest 
worker to-day can recall on the whole nothing but a 
steady improvement in the conditions of his social 
life and employment, and is apt to attribute such 


A U-BOAT LAIR AT TRONDHJEM, IN NORWAY; 


there, three of which we reproduce on this page and the next. 
particular was the scene of tremendous ane To the very last, fresh onmenne 


picture above was still littered with ‘ 1” and contractors’ rubb' 
To all this, I have no doubt, many honest critics 
will cry, ‘‘ What false and romantic—nay, pernicious— 
nonsense it is to maintain that the eighteenth-century 
cottager was a happier man than the twentieth- 
century artisan or clerk! Consider,”” they will 
argue, ‘‘ the former's long hours of labour, his lack of 
sanitary and other amenities, the degradation of his 
relationship with the squire and his feudal overlords.” 
Yet when one examines these supposed disabilities in 
the light of his descendant’s own social handicaps, 
and bears carefully in mind the real nature of man 
and his wants, I cannot feel that the average estab- 
lished cottager of, say, the mid-eighteenth century 
was a man to be pitied. That he had to work hard is 
undeniable, but there is no reason for supposing—as 
is generally the case with his modern descendant— 
that he disliked his work. On the contrary, judging 
by his loving care of the soil and his exquisite and 
painstaking craftsmanship, there is every reason to 
believe that he loved it and was immensely proud of 
it. After all, whether his hours of labour are short 
or long, man (at least, the generality of mankind) 
has to work : there can be no existence on this planet 
without and probably—such is his nature—very little 
real satisfaction for him without it. It is, therefore, 


DRAWN BY LIEUT. (SP.) STEPHEN BONE, R.N.V.R., 
(RIGHT) AND (LEFT BACKGROUND) A U-BOAT PEN WITH A FLAK POSITION ON THE ROOF. 


Lieut. (Sp.) Stephen Bone, R.N.V.R., Official Admiralty Artist, has been recently to Trondhjem, on the Norwegian coast, and has been making drawings 
Norway was the last stronghold of the U-boats, and Trondhjem in 


ns were being built, and the artist states that the foreground of the 


who administer their 
laws and watch over 
their institutions. The 
industrial worker in 
modern capitalist soci- 
eties seems to enjoy 
little satisfaction at the thought of his employer or 
of those set in authority over him. Here, too, I would 
suggest that the great technical advances of the 
Industrial Revolution have so far brought not better 
adjustment of man to his environment but rather 
maladjustment. 

One further point. I have often seen it argued 
that, by spreading the risk of economic disaster over 
the whole world, the march of mechanical science has 
immeasurably decreased the perils and uncertainties 
of life for the ordinary man. Yet, here again, the 
advance so far achieved seems to be potential rather 
than actual. For what economic and physical disaster 
and uncertainty suffered by, say, humble eighteenth- 
century Englishmen can compare with the disasters 
and tragic interruptions which have befallen the lives 
of countless millions in the industrial wars of the 
twentieth century ? Only when we have thought out 
the full social implication of its results to date will 
the advance of human technical knowledge which we 
call the Industrial Revolution be likely to become a 
true blessing to mankind. A revolution is not bene- 
ficial merely because it is a revolution ; it becomes so 
when, and only when, it satisfies the unalterable needs 
and nature of man. 


SHOWING THE BOILER-HOUSE 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will 


will, in future, be given once 


a month, except in the case of items of particular interest, which may be inserted in any issue. 
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THE SUBMARINE NESTS AT TRONDHJEM: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSIONS. 


Drawincs BY Lieut. (Sp.) STEPHEN Bonk, R.N.V.R., OFFiciIaAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 


TWO FLAK POSITIONS MOUNTED ON 


U-BOAT PENS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT TRONDHJEM, ON THE NORWEGIAN COAST. THE PEN ON THE EXTREME LEFT, WITH 
ITS ROOF, WAS ALREADY OCCUPIED AND IN USE, WHILE THE PENS IN THE FOREGROUND WERE STILL IN CONSTRUCTION AT THE MOMENT OF ALLIED VICTORY. 
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ON THE U-BOAT ON THE RIGHT CAN BE SEEN THE SCHNORKEL BREATHING APPARATUS, 
** BREATHING-PIPE '' IS HOUSED WHEN NOT IN USE 


Gates can be closed across 


INSIDE ONE OF THE COMPLETED PENS AT TRONDHJEM. 


HALF-LOWERED, AND THE GROOVE IN THE DECK IN WHICH THE 


THREE U-BOATS 


The drawings which we give above (and which form an interesting comparison five, will hold three submarines of ordinary size 
with the photographs of the same scene published in our number of June 2), the entrance and the dock pumped dry This drawing was made on a bright, 
the drawing on the opposite page, were made by Lieut. (Sp.) sunny day, but the U-boat pens were as dark and gloomy as caves. The 
Official Admiralty Artist, during a recent visit to Norwegian sentry was wearing his despite the weather outside 

the wall is a wide dado of fluorescent paint which enables emergency 


the lower drawing, the artist Round 
This dock, one of repairs to be done if the electric-lights fail.’ 


together with 
Stephen Bone, R.N.V.R., overcoat, 
Trondhjem, on the Norwegian coast. Concerning 
has himself supplied the following interesting information 
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ANOTHER WEAPON FOR VICTORY: 
BRITISH SELF-PROPELLED BRIDGES. 














BRIDGES: A “‘TWABY ARK” BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER SAVIO IN 
WITH BRITISH ARMOUR CROSSING. 


SELF-PROPELLED ITALY, "é 











‘ scissors "’ 
IN FRANCE. 


» A CHURCHILL TANK, 
AS A 


EQUIPPED WITH 
* SMALL 


AN EARLY 
BOX-GIRDER,’” MOVING 


FORM OF 
FORWARD 


BRIDGE, KNOWN 
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A DAMAGED BRIDGE IN BURMA BEING PATCHED WITH A ** SCISSORS 


SECTION, MAKING 
THE BROKEN PART PERFECTLY SAFE FOR TRAFFIC. $ 


It has now been revealed that two pew bridging methods have been used by | 
the British Army in Europe, and are now being used extensively in Burma, for 
crossing small rivers and canals, surmounting anti-tank ditches, bomb- and shell- 
craters and concrete emplacements, and for forming tamps for scaling cliffs and 
other obstacles. For the “‘ Scissors'’ Bridge, a Churchill tank chassis, supporting 
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““TWABY ARK” BRIDGING TANKS MOVING ALONG A ROAD IN ITALY, WITH THE RAMPS, 7 


HALF-DOWN, CLEARLY SHOWING, 
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THE MECHANISM FOR LIFTING, CARRYING FORWARD AND LOWERING THE 


“scissors” 7 
BRIDGE FROM THE CHURCHILL TANK CHASSIS. % 
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\ A “ SCISSORS "’ BRIDGE BEING LAID OVER A RIVER ON THE ROAD TO TILBOURG. 

¢ THIS TYPE OF BRIDGE IS STRONG ENOUGH TO BEAR 38 TONS. § 
a rn es 


en tt tee ee a 


a bridge strong enough to take 38 tons, is used. The bridge is fitted to the top 
of the tank by supports, and an arm, worked by hydraulic pressure on the front 
of the tank, lifts the bridge clear of the supports, brings it over, and deposits it 
across the gap to be surmounted. The ‘‘ Ark" Bridge, of which the latest torm 
is known as the ‘‘ Twaby,”’ has a superstructure on which are built two ramps 
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THE “SCISSORS” AND “TWABY ARK.” 
CARRIED AND LAID BY ALLIED TANKS. 
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A BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE “ TWABY ARK,” WITH ITS RAMPS FOLDED. WHEN A DITCH 
IS REACHED, THESE RAMPS ARE LOWERED. 
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A ‘““ TWABY ARK” BRIDGE IN POSITION OVER THE RIVER SENIO, ITALY, SHOWING 
HOW THE “ TWABY” IS DITCHED IN IT. 
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THE HYDRAULIC ARM PLACING A “ SCISSORS”"’ BRIDGE ACROSS A RIVER: THIS ARM, 


THE LIFTING WIRES OF THE “ SCISSORS” BRIDGE BEING ATTACHED THE BRIDGING ; AS CAN BE SEEN, IS ON THE FRONT OF THE TANK. 


TANK FOR THE PURPOSE OF CLOSING THE BRIDGE, 


ee ee ee 


GERMAN ROAD: ; 4 A “scissors” BRIDGE BEING CLOSED READY FOR BRINGING BACK INTO POSITION 
ON THE SUPPORTS FITTED TO THE TOP OF THE TANK 


A SHELL-CRATER PRESENTS NO OBSTACLE TO BRITISH ARMOUR ON THIS 
A “ scissors" BRIDGE IN POSITION. 


which can be dropped down, one in front, and one in the rear of the tank. On and anti-tank walls built by the Germans. The mobile tank bridges wer 
reaching the anti-tank ditch or other obstacle, the ‘ Twaby"’ is ditched, and the designed by a team of Army officers, civilian scientists and technical expert 
ramps let down to form the bridge. An earlier form of the ° Ark" carried one of the Ministry of Supply, and the types are: a scissors type carried folde 
ramp in front which can be placed in position for scaling purposes. In the on top of a Valentine tank; the Churchill “ scissors type shown here 

assault on Normandy, these ramp tanks successfully surmounted sea-front walls small box-girder type of “ scissors,'’ and the ‘‘ Twaby Ark,’’ also illustrated here 
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DISCUSSIONS ON ART. 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH PAINTING: AN APPRECIATION OF THREE 


ERE are three small books about painting. 
Each has an intelligent and informative intro- 
duction, but in each the reproductions are the main 
thing, the writers being the guides who take us round 
the galleries. 
Mr. Clive Bell’s nominal subject is a single picture 
which, by a happy coincidence, happens to be on 
show at the National Gallery at this moment. 
[ thought when I opened the book: I don’t see 
how he is going to write a whole essay about this one 
picture, unless he goes into the conjectured life- 
histories of all the women, children and umbrellas 
who appear in it. The same thought must have 
occurred to him. He takes illustrations from ‘ Les 
Parapluies’’; but they are embedded 
in an essay on Renoir in particular 
and art in general, written with that 
easy gustation of a genial gourmet which 
always makes his writings so readable, 
even when one profoundly differs from 
his opinions. Here are the old accents: 
‘“ Eyes sharper than mine have detected 
in this picture a Japanese influence. In 
the pattern made by the uplifted 
umbrellas they have seen a reference 
to those prints which, discovered some 
years earlier by artists in general and 
the Goncourts in particular, were by 
this time becoming a positive rage in 
Parisian society. The influence of Japan 
on the painters, especially on Degas, 
is incontestable and.to the best of my 
belief uncontested ; though, to be sure, 
only the other day, in connection with 
some philanthropic undertaking, it was 
suggested to me that I should give a 
lecture proving that the influence was 
really Chinese. Also, the taste spread 
to the lower orders; between 1885 and 
the turn of the century the bazaars and 
emporia abounded in japonatseries. No 
shopkeeper’s wife but had her kimono, 
and a fan or two on the mantelpiece... . 
But Renoir was not a ‘ naturalist’ by 
nature; what is more, he _ professed 


BERTHE MORISOT 


MARS”; BY 
IN THE LEFEVRE GALLERY. 


“LE CHAMP - DE 


(Reproduced from the book “ French Painting” by T. W. Earp; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Avalon Press and Central Institute of Art and Design.) 


indifference to things Japanese,’ which, however, 
does not prove that he was unaffected by them.” 
This booklet, like its predecessors on ‘‘ The Hay- 


** British Painting From Hogarth’s Day to Our Own,” By 
William Gaunt. 44 Mustrations in Colour and Photogravure. (Avalon 
Press and Central Institute of Art and Design ; &s.) 

“French Painting.” By T. W. Earp. 44 Ulustrations in Colour 
and Monochrome. (Avalon Press and Central Institute of Art and 
Design ; &s.) 

“ Auguste Renoir: Les Parapluies." With 19 Illustrations and 
an Introduction by Clive Bell, Gallery Books, No. 6, (Percy Lund, 


Humphries and Co, ; 48. 6d.) 


‘VILLAGE POLITICIANS ” ; 





(1840 - 1895). 


severed details from the picture. I don’t think 
that they increase one’s enjoyment at all: some are 
tame, and even the agreeable ones show us no more 
than we have already taken in from the whole picture : 
Renoir was aiming at a general impression and 
succeeded : he was not (in Keats’s phrase) “‘ loading 
every rift with ore,’ in the manner of some great 
masters who delighted in blending into a harmonious 
whole details which, when separated from the rest, 
were capable of making pictures by themselves. 
Some of Hobbema’s were like that; so is Constable’s 
‘““ The Cornfield,’’ which provides the coloured frontis- 
piece to Mr. Gaunt’s book ; it is full of incident and 
charming and significant incident—and it is to me 





BY SIR DAVID WILKIE (1785-1841). 
OF THE EARL OF MANSFIELD. 


(Reproduced from the book *‘ British Painting from Hogarth's Day to Our Own,” by William Gaunt ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Avalon Press, and-Central Institute of Art and Design.) 


an incredible thing that Constable did not 
admire Hobbema, whom, in his solider works 
he so much resembled, and of whom Old 
Crome, on his deathbed, said: ‘‘Oh, Hobbema, 
my dear Hobbema, how I have loved you!”’ 

Mr. Gaunt and Mr. Earp have little space for 
their summaries of painting through several 
centuries : they have to cover their fields rapidly 
in the manner of contributors to popular 
“‘ Cyclopedias’’: Mr. Gaunt omits few names 
and talks sense: Mr. Earp in certain passages 
shows a penetration which makes me wish 
that when paper, printers, and binders exist 
again in plenty he may settle down to a 
comprehensive book about French painting. 
His present book, though none of his illustrations 
could easily be dispensed with, is certainly not 
that. It is even less comprehensive than it 
might be. Of his forty-four iJlustrations, only 
four are pre-nineteenth century: there is room 
for Picasso and Modigliani, neither of whom 
was a Frenchman, but no room for Fragonard 
or Pater. And as for earlier men, Clouet, and 
his predecessors and_ successors, they are 
ingeniously dismissed in an opening paragraph. 

“ Voltaire,’’ says Mr. Earp, ‘‘ who collected 
pictures and sometimes dealt in them, wrote 
that French painting began with Nicolas 
Poussin (1594-1665) in the reign of Louis XIII. 
It was the statement of an eighteenth-century 
connoisseur, ignorant of his country’s Primitives, 
or counting them beneath notice as Gothic and 
barbarous. Yet, in a qualified way it was 
true, for Poussin is the first French painter 
on whom his successors to the present day 
have looked back as a living influence. He 
stands at the head of the current of modern 
French art, and Cézanne, who for us renewed 
its vigour, said that it was necessary “to do 
Poussin again from nature." Possibly ; but 
modern fashions may not last for ever; and even 
a sketch of the history of French painting which 
starts with Poussin must be as lopsided as a history 
of French literature which should omit Charles 
d'Orléans and Villon, Ronsard and Joachim du Bellay 
and Rabelais, and start with Montaigne and Malherbe, 
or the latter only. 

Mr. Gaunt covers his ground. His illustrations are 
catholic : he comes up to Stanley Spencer, but he does 
not disdain Wilkie or even Landseer, whose “‘ Shoeing 
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BOOKS, BY SIR JOHN SQUIRE.* 


the Mare ’’ would probably be considered quite good 
had it been painted by a foreigner. He gives a superb 
Etty, and a detail from Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day,”’ which, 
like Dyce’s pictures, always seems to me unconsciously 
Pre-Raphaelite and can certainly be cut up in bits 
for reproduction with very great effect, being a crowded 
panorama with every figure in action. And, although 
lack of space compels him to give some masters 
a line or two, and omit entirely many of the worthiest 
members of one of the best landscape schools in the 
world, enthusiasm does sometimes: carry him off into 
passages of sustained writing. 

For example: ‘‘ He [Turner] is one of those British 
geniuses who are the despair of foreign nations. It is 
possible to find in him enormous 
flaws. There are pictures by him 
which are visually painful to those 
of refined sensibility, and yet there is 
no denying his greatness. Just as Voltaire 
[Voltaire again!] was offended by 
Shakespeare yet was compelled _ to 
concede his genius, so it has been 
with Turner. His range and power, 
his sense of elemental force, raise him 
to the same height as Wordsworth. 
To the French spirit he is particularly 
repugnant. The French believe in 
economy of means and economy of 
matter, in the scrupulous balance 
between the two. According to M. Elie 
Faure, he ‘demonstrates both the lyric 
grandeur of the English soul and the 
impotence of English painting to 
express it.’ Such a statement sees only 
the worst, makes no effort to see the 
best. If Turner eventually loses himself 
in indeterminate abysses of space and 
light, why should we not admire this 
daring flight of the imagination, as 
such, instead of lamenting the absence 
of form? The French’ conception 
of Turner’s pictures as uniformly 
fog-bound, vaguely jewelled, but form- 
less is, moreover, by no-_ means 
accurate.... He was a _ painstaking 





A DETAIL OF “ LES PARAPLUIES ”; BY RENOIR (1841-1919). 


THE COMPLETE PICTURE, WHICH IS IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON, WAS REPRODUCED IN OUR ISSUE 
OF APRIL 7, 1945. 

(Reproduced from the Gallery Book “Les Paraplwies,” edited 


by Paul Wengraf ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Percy Lund, Humphries 
and Co., Ltd.) 


student of nature, carefully studying detail of every 
kind.”’ 

So Ruskin knew. And as for the gulf between 
French and English painting, it is not so unbridged 
as all that. Mr. Earp might have upset one of his own 
generalisations and one of Mr. Gaunt’s theories had 
he reproduced that superb ‘“‘ Enchanted Castle '’ of 
Claude, which is Keatsian Romance at its height. 

Before the war it was in private hands in France, 
Where is it now? Ina salt-mine? “ Salted away,” 
so to speak ? 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AMONG THE FREED 
PEOPLES OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
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% HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTING A BOUQUET FROM A SMALL CHILD 
REPRESENTING ALDERNEY SCHOOL. 
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3 THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: THE QUEEN, FOLLOWED ~- 
BY THE KING, ENTERING A *PLANE AT JERSEY AIRPORT TO FLY TO GUERNSEY. 
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sae —_ . <n THE DAME OF SARK, MRS. HATHAWAY, BEING PRESENTED TO THEIR MAJESTIES 


THE KING AND QUEEN ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT CANDIE GARDENS, GUERNSEY, 4 BY THE BAILIFF OF GUERNSEY IN CANDIE GARDENS. 


RECEIVING A GREAT WELCOME FROM FLAG-WAVING SCHOOL-CHILDREN, ; pease 
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AT JERSEY HARBOUR, PASSING ALONG 4 *\ A VIEW OF PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH GAVE THEIR MAJESTIES A TREMENDOUS 
‘ WELCOME FROM THE QUAYSIDE AT JERSEY 


THE KING AND QUEEN AFTER LANDING 
A LINE OF PROMINENT JERSEY ISLANDERS. 


The visit of the King and Queen to the Channel Islands on June 7 was marked by The King replied. After lunching at Government House, the royal party flew to 
scenes of the wildest enthusiasm. The cruiser “ Jamaica,"’ with an escort of destroyers, Guernsey, where the programme followed was very similar to that at Jersey, except 
carried the royal party to St. Helier. An hour was devoted to a drive round Jersey, that the main ceremony was at Candie Park, where, first, three little girls from 


followed by a ceremony in the States building, during which the Bailiff presented an Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark presented bouquets to the Queen, followed by an address 
address on behalf of the States, meeting for the first time unfettered by the domination from the Bailiff and States of Guernsey, to which the King replied. After tea at 
of enemies, welcoming their Majesties and renewing assurances of unshaken devotion. Government House, their Majesties returned to England by air 
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THE NEW “HERALDRY” 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY: 
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THE 7TH ARMOURED DIVISION. 
The jerboa, or jumping rat of the desert— -red on white on 
red—forms the sign of the famous “‘ Desert Rats.” 
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or 


THE 49TH INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Above, the earlier version: below, the later and more truculent form 
of the white polar bear on a black background. 
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THE GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION. 
This badge was redesigned by the artist Rex Whistler, killed 
while serving with the Welsh Guards, and is blue and white on red. 
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DIVISIONAL SIGNS WHICH 
HAVE MADE HISTORY. 
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THE 43RD INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Composed of Wessex Regiments, this Division has for its sign the 
Wyvern, the badge of the ancient Kings of Wessex—gold on blue. 
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THE 51ST (HIGHLAND) DIVISION. 
A monogram of “H” and “D” (standing for 
“ Highland Division’) in red on a blue ground. 








THE 78TH INFANTRY DIVISION. 
This bold and striking design is a yellow battie-axe on a black 
background. 
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THE soTH (NORTHUMBRIAN) DIVISION. 

The two “ Ts "red on black—stand for the rivers Tyne and Tees, 
roughly indicating the area from which the Division is drawn. 

i 

A A 

r all times signs and emblems have served the purpose THE 53RD (WELSH) DIVISION. + 

of the fighting man, for convenience’ sake, that recog- The sign—red direct on the khaki—is formed by the letter “ W,” 
nition might be maintained in the thick of battle; for and also depicts a Bardic crown. 


, 
4 


emblematic purposes, as recording their intention or their 

origin; in celebration of past achievement; and covering all these aspects as rallying- 
signs and symbols of the esprit de corps. Macaulay's lines: ‘‘ Press where ye see my 
white plume shine amid the ranks of war, And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet 
of Navarre” are well known; and long the regimental badges of the British 


Army have served this purpose. But modern war is organised in larger and more 


into being. 


the ve 
known a 


which are carried on 
Liberation now well 
the Crusaders’. 


for 


The signature aud emblem of this spirit is the divisional sign, 
give above a selection of some of these blazons of a modern 
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| THE 15TH (SCOTTISH) DIVISION. 
| The Division has for its sign the old Scottish Royal Emblem—a 
} red lion rampant on a gold circle, with a white ring on a black ground. 
—_ 
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diverse formations than the regiment; and all types of 
fighting men, Infantry, Armour, Artillery and all the many 
ancillary services fight in one group, and a larger esprit 
de corps than the regimental is called for and has come 
and we 
"the signs 
of 
as 


* heraldry 
the men of the Armies 
right to a pride as great 


hicles and on the arms of 
nd which have won the 
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A FAREWELL 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


MONTGOMERY 
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(ON THE DAIS ON THE RIGHT) 


TO ARMOUR: THE FINAL PARADE 
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TAKING THE LAST SALUTE OF THE GUARDS ARMOURED DIVISION AS A TANK FORMATION. 


REQUEST, HAS REVERTED TO INFANTRY, AND HELD ITS FAREWELL PARADE AT ROTENBURG, GERMANY, ON JUNE 10. 
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OF A GUARDS DIVISION. 


THE DIVISION, AT THE KING'S 


THE LAST PARADE OF THE ARMOURED GUARDS: FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY (CENTRE) INSPECTING THE DIVISION ON A FORMER LUFTWAFFE AIRFIELD AT ROTENBURG. PRESENT WERE 
THE GUARDS ARMOURED BRIGADE, HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY REGIMENT, ROYAL ARTILLERY REGIMENT, ROYAL SIGNALS AND ARMOURED WELSH GUARDS 


At the request of the King, the Guards Armoured Division has reverted to its pre-war 
infantry status. 
airfield at Rotenburg, in Germany, on June 10 
the Division as a tank formation. “ It 
to an infantry division again, 


the last salute of 
the Guards should revert 
done marvellous work under 


It bade its 


f 


farewell to armour at a parade on a former Luftwaffe Division, which was formed in the summer of 1941 as 


he 


when Field-Marshal Montgomery took German invasion, is one of the best armoured divisi 
is the King’s request that famous armoured exploits was its part in the sensational sweep through Belgium and 
rapid advance of any division 


told them. ‘ You have Holland last summer, when it completed the most 


you through your brilliant campaigns. In my experience, the Guards Armoured 


jirect result of the expected 


ns Among the Division's 


your leader, Major-General Allan Adair, who has led in history, covering the 97 miles from Douai to Brussels in fourteen hours 
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INSIDE GERMANY: A FAMOUS DRUM RESTORED: 
GEN. CHUIKOV, TO WHOM BERLIN SURRENDERED. 
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THE CEREMONY IN MUNICH AT WHICH THE DRUM LOST BY THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS # 
DIVISION. 





AT ST. VALERY IN 1940 WAS RESTORED TO THEM BY A _ U.S. 
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HANDING THE DRUM TO CORPORAL WILLIE SIM, A DRUMMER. 
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GENERAL CHUIKOV (L.), TO WHOM THE BERLIN GARRISON SURRENDERED ON MAY I, ADDRESSING 
SOME OF HIS TROOPS AMONG THE RUINS SURROUNDING THE FAMOUS BRANDENBURG GATE, 
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Bone 
) VILLAGERS OF BURGSTEINFURT, KNOWN TO THE B.L.A. AS THE “ VILLAGE 

< OF MATE,” PARADED TO SEE FILMS OF BELSEN AND BUCHENWALD. 

4 


The parade of the 5th Battalion, Gordon Highlanders, at Munich on June 8, was 
a very special occasion—the restoration to the battalion of a famous drum which 
they had carried into battle in the 1914-18 war; which they lost at St. Valery in 
the retreat of June 1940; and which was recovered by the U.S. 10th Armoured 
Division when .they captured Baumholden, Germany, in March 1945. A parade 
of a different kind took place recently in Berlin, where General Chuikov, a defender 
of Stalingrad and’ first Soviet tank general to enter the Reich capital, addressed some 


CAMP FILMS, CAME OUT LAUGHING, 








THEY WERE SENT BACK TO SEE THE FILMS AGAIN! 


THESE TWO GERMAN GIRLS, AFTER WITNESSING THE HORRORS OF THE “uss acatn! 9 











of his troops among the ruins surrounding the Brandenburg Gate. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery's recent announcement to the Germans that they must learn the lesson 
of their guilt .is illustrated in pictures from Burgsteinfurt, known to the B.L.A. as 
the “ Village of Hate,’’ because of its silent resentment of British occupation, where 
the villagers were forced to witness the films of the German torture camps of Belsen 
and Buchenwald. Two young girls actually laughed at the horrors revealed on the 
screen, and were made to re-enter the cinema and see the films a second time 
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A GERMAN WEAPON THAT MIGHT HAVE ADDED TO LONDON’S DESTRUCTION. 


ALLIED TROOPS EXAMINING THE 28-YARDS-LONG BARRELS OF AN ULTRA-HEAVY ARTILLERY WEAPON DISCOVERED AT ESSEN. 


Various types of enemy “ secret weapons," completed or in the making, have been example is an ultra-heavy gun, whose huge 1!-in.-calibre barrels, 28 yards in length, 
unearthed by Allied troops during the occupation of Germany. This particular are believed to have been designed for the long-distance shelling of London 
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OT the least of the glories which the 
Navy and the people of the United 
States will celebrate as long as history is 
written and read is the great naval victory 
won in the Philippines. There the main 
Japanese Fleet was brought to action and 
defeated in a series of decisive fleet battles. 
This is what the naval commander longs for 
and under modern conditions witnesses 
relatively seldom. The object of sea power 
is command of the sea, which is ability to use the sea 
routes for the purposes of war (including trade in war) 
and to prevent the enemy from doing so. It has gene- 
rally been agreed that the best means of winning command 
of the sea is to seek out and destroy the naval forces of 
the enemy. One prominent writer on naval affairs, the 
late Sir Julian Corbett, attempted to qualify this prin- 
ciple. He argued that a naval battle was ‘not necessary 
if the sea routes could be kept open without it. He has, 
however, found few supporters among students of naval 
strategy. If the enemy’s naval forces will not risk decisive 
action, then it would obviously be madness to court 
disaster by attacking them in impregnable bases, and the 
naval war must therefore be conducted on the foundation 
of blockade and convoy; but this is a forced choice, not 
an ideal. The ideal is to be found in the American action, 
which has resulted in the Japanese Fleet ceasing to be a 
major factor in the war in the Pacific. 

In the struggle against Germany there has been no 
such opportunity, because the Germans decided not to 
attempt to overcome British supremacy in surface craft. 
That could have been effected only by a building pro- 
gramme spread out over a number of years. It is hardly 
worth considering what would have been the British 
reaction to such a programme, because the whole question 
is so problematical. What can, however, be said without 
fear of contradiction is that if the enemy had contrived to 
create a Fleet capable of standing up to our own, and had 
won a decisive victory over it, the war would soon have 
ended. Our convoys would have been destroyed one by 
one, till hunger and lack of petrol had rendered us helpless. 
As it was, Germany, by far the strongest land power in 
the earlier stages of the war, deliberately adopted the 
policy traditional to the weaker power at sea, which may 
broadly be described by the term commerce-raiding. In 
old days this was carried out by single surface craft, and 
Germany continued to practise this method. But she 
also adopted the more recent methods of commerce-raiding 
by vessels sailing below the surface—that is, U-boats— 
and what for our present purpose may be called vessels 
sailing above the surface—that is, aircraft. It was into 
the former that she put the greater resources, and it proved 
to be her most deadly weapon against Great Britain. 

The result was that our own naval forces, apart from 
having to deal with single ships making comparatively 
rare excursions into the Atlantic, had throughout the 
war as their chief task that of attacking the U-boats and 
guarding the convoys from them. It was work at once 
hard and unspectacular, but it was of supreme importance. 
Great as had been the réle of the Navy in earlier wars, 
there was never a time when the safety of the country 
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\ MAP OF VENEZIA GIULIA, THE DISPUTED TERRITORY 
NETWEEN ITALY AND YUGOSLAVIA, TEMPORARILY TO BE 
ADMINISTERED BY THE SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA, FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER, 
Difficulties in regard to the occupation of this territory, which the 
Yugoslavs claim, were adjusted on June 8 at Belgrade. An agree- 
nent was signed by the Allies placing Venezia Giulia under the control 
f the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, Field-Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander, whereby the province, which includes Trieste and 
Pola, but not Fiume, is temporarily administered by him pending 
final settlement by the Peace Conference. 


(Map copyright “ The Times."’) 


depended upon it more absolutely. In the earlier stages 
of the war it seemed that the experience gained in the 
last war would enable us to keep losses down to reasonable 
proportions, Then the restless and inventive spirit of 
Doenitz devised the pack method of attack, thus com- 
pensating for the decreasing skill of the crews. By the 
time this new policy had been fully developed the Germans 
were in a very strong position, They had speeded up the 
production of U-boats and they were in possession of bases 
on the coasts of Norway and France, which had been 
denied to them in the last war. We were fighting under 
a new handicap, the loss of ports of the Irish Free State 
which had been of great service in that war, At the 
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GREAT WORLD 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


same time, the air assistance vitally necessary to the Navy 
in its great task was provided on an inadequate scale. 
Senior airmen and their Press and radio disciples who 
thought they could fight Germany ‘on their own,” 
received a rude shock when it began to be a question 
whether the flow of oil for their aircraft could be main- 
tained. It was a decisive answer to the pretensions of 
any one arm to set itself up as independent of the others. 

The menace was parried, though only just in time, by 
the diversion of a much larger proportion of the output 
of aircraft to the Navy and its needs, including Coastal 
Command ; by the provision of escort carriers to sail with 


ay. 





THE ORDER OF VICTORY, RUSSIA’S HIGHEST MILITARY 
DECORATION, AWARDED TO GENERAL EISENHOWER AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY: A_ FIVE-POINTED RUBY 
STAR, BORDERED WITH DIAMONDS, VALUED AT £3700. 
Marshal Zhukov on June 10 flew from Berlin to General Eisenhower's 

at Frankfort-on-Main, to award to him and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery the highest honour in the Soviet State and never before 
awarded to a non-Russian. The emblem is a five-pointed ruby star 
bordered with diamonds, and between the points are diverging rays 
studded with diamonds. In the circle is the Kremlin wall with 
Lenin’s mausoleum, in platinum. The centre is in blue enamel 

with a wreath of laurel and oak-leaves. 


the convoys and bridge the deadly gap in the Central 
Atlantic which could not be covered by aircraft flying from 
bases on either side of the ocean ; and, finally, by a great 
increase in escort craft. All seemed well for a time, but 
with remarkable pertinacity the enemy returned to the 
fray in the final stage of the war with great numbers of 
submarines prefabricated in sections all over Germany. 
This offensive caused a good deal of anxiety, but though 
the U-boats were skulking round up to the very last, it 
is understood that the Allied losses in this phase were not 
serious. The Ger- 


WAR: 


TRIUMPH OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SEA POWER. 
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ships, submarines, and aircraft have been 
much more limited than those of the 
enemy, but we have contrived by hook 
or by crook to maintain the flow of supplies 
across the Atlantic, while German shipping 
outside the Baltic has been largely con- 
fined to furtive coasting voyages. 

That, however, applies only to the 
revictualling of the British Isles, the main 
base against Germany, and to the denial 
of the Atlantic to the enemy. In other respects sea 
power has afforded us the same advantages as in the 
past. It has enabled us and our Allies to move our land 
and air forces to the stations to which it suited our strategy 
to send them. First of all these stations were on the 
fringes of the enemy’s power, in theatres where we could 
meet the enemy on terms of approximate equality while 
still unable to face him in the full flush of his strength 
upon the Continent of Europe. Sea power thus enabled 
the Allies to clear North Africa and to capture Sicily, so 
reopening the main route through the Mediterranean to 
Alexandria and Port Said. Then it enabled them to go 
a step further—to land in Italy, a relatively isolated portion 
of the Continent in which they could ensure that the 
enemy did not bring overwhelming superiority of force 
against them. And, finally, sea power enabled them, when 
their strength had grown and their preparations were 
complete, to attack the enemy on his own ground, to in- 
vade Western France in face of his great concentration 
of strength and his powerful fortifications, and in con- 
junction with the Russians to bring about his complete 
overthrow within the space of eleven months. There was 
no substitute for sea power in these operations, but 
naval vessels alone would have been as_ powerless 
without the air arm to establish the land forces on 
shore as those land forces would have been to carry out 
their campaign. 

In this war sea power has shown that it can make of 
air power, which is one of its most deadly enemies, a strong 
and indispensable ally. To-day the aircraft is an essential 
part of sea warfare, whether it is a single ’plane carried 
on a little ship, or a number carried on one of the great 
aircraft-carriers, or land-based squadrons Covering the 
waters in which the naval force is sailing. It is some- 
times said that the aircraft has brought about a decline 
in sea power. One might as well say, it seems to me, that 
gunpowder brought about a decline in land power, whereas, 
in fact, it only changed methods of fighting. The aircraft 
is just as much a weapon of sea warfare, a weapon of the 
Royal Navy, as the musket, when it was introduced, 
became a weapon of land warfare. There is no mystery 
about an aircraft, as was suggested when certain indivi- 
duals, in the worst spirit of the trade guild or trade union, 
tried their utmost to prevent anybody from flying a 
Service ’plane unless he was a member of the R.A.F. 
More generous counsels now prevail, and the Army, as 
well as the Navy, has been allowed to fly aircraft for its 
own particular purposes. Yet, ludicrous as it now appears 
that they should ever have been questioned, these were 
rights which were, in fact, not easily won. They must 
therefore be carefully guarded. 

Up to the present, sea power, arming itself with new 
weapons and adopting new methods, has maintained its 
importance. It has saved us from extinction and enabled 
us to overthrow Germany. In the other war which is in 
progress in the Pacific it survives no less majestically. It 
is just within the bounds of possibility that aircraft will 
one day become so big, so well armed, and capable of 
keeping the air for so long, that they will eventually do 
away with fighting and cargo surface ships. If that 





mans encountered 
a fully prepared 
machinery, backed 
by an adequate 
air force, well 
equipped, well 
trained, and re- 
markably well com- 
manded, a_ very 
different defence 
from that with 
which they had 
had to deal when 
they instituted the 
pack system of 
attack over three 
years ago. 

The course of 
events was thus 
not dissimilar to 
that of the last 




















war, It also bore 
a resemblance to 
that of older wars 
before the ipven- 
tion of the = sub- 
marine or the 
aircraft. The 
belligerent who has 
to rely upon a 
policy of commerce-raiding resigns himself to the loss of 
trade routes in open waters. He may hope to destroy 
several times as” many ships as he loses himself, 
but unless he achieves an almost incredible success 
of his tactics he can scarcely hope to win command of 
the sea, We have undergone just the same sort 
of strain before. In four years from 1796 the French 
captured over 2000 British ships, mostly with com- 
merce-raiding privateers or corsairs. At one moment 
shipping in the Indian Ocean was virtually paralysed by 
a handful of corsairs operating from Mauritius. In the 
same period we took just over 300 French vessels. The 
French thus made good use of their opportunities, while 
ours were extremely limited; but French commerce was 
driven from the seas, while British commerce was main- 
tained, though with great difficulty and in face of terrible 
losses. So in this war the opportunities of British surface 


A MAP OF NORTH BORNEO, WITH LABUAN ISLAND, FORMER BRITISH NAVAL PORT, WHERE ALLIED 
LANDINGS HAVE TAKEN PLACE 


A communiqué from General MacArthur's H.Q. on June 9 reported air assaults and bombardment vf the small 

island of Labuan, adjoining British North Borneo, formerly a naval port. Tokyo reports were of an Allied 

armada of 100 warships, including battleships, cruisers, destroyers, etc. Borneo, seized by the Japanese in 1942 

lies 725 miles east of Singapore. Labuan, which has a fine harbour, is a Crown Colony originally linked 
with Singapore by cable and wireless. 


(Map copyright by George Philip and Son.) 


WITH AN INVASION ARMADA OF I00 WARSHIPS. 


should happen there would be no point in quarrelling about 
it. But there is no sign of it at present. Why, so far 
from the surface ship becoming obsolete in all her functions, 
she has proved in this war to be completely up to date 
in a function in which most of us thought she might 
indeed have become obsolete, that of close support in 
land operations near the coast. On that point we have 
evidence from the enemy's side, as regards both the 
Salerno beaches and those of Normandy, where naval 
bombardment staved off very ugly situations for us and 
proved shattering to the Germans. In a word, this 
war has not altered our dependence upon sea _ power, 
but it has taught us that it must be ever more 
closely interwoven and co-ordinated with land and 
air power. The supreme lesson of the war is the 
Strength of the link which binds together the arms 
of land, sea and air 
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NAVAL OCCASIONS: EVENTS OF THE 


THE END OF BRITAIN’S OLDEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, H.M.S. ‘“‘ HERMES”: HER CREW 
ABANDONING SHIP AFTER AN ATTACK BY JAPANESE DIVE-BOMBERS IN APRIL 1942. 

More than three years after ‘the event, the Admiralty have now given permission for the publication 

of these photographs of the sinking of the oldest aircraft-carrier in the Royal Navy, H.M.S. “ Hermes,” 

on April 9, 1942. The “‘ Hermes” was sailing in the Bay of Bengal some ten miles off the coast of 
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H.M.S. ‘“‘ ROYAL SOVEREIGN FLYING THE SOVIET ENSIGNS AFTER THE }35,000-TON 
BATTLESHIP HAD BEEN HANDED OVER TO THE RUSSIAN NAVY ON LOAN. 


The news that Britain had handed over on loan to the Russian Navy the battleship “ Royal 
Sovereign” and four submarines was made known by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on 
(Continued on right. 
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SEA RECALLED IN PICTURES. 





THE TILTING DECK OF H.M.S. ‘‘ HERMES”? PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY BEFORE THE SINKING 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER SLID UNDER THE SURFACE OF THE BAY OF BENGAL. 

Ceylon, when she was attacked by Japanese dive-bombers and sunk, with the loss of 304 lives. These 

dramatic photographs were taken by a rating on board the carrier, now Sub-Lieut. Charles H. Morgan, 

who was in the water for four hours after obeying the order to abandon ship. 





RUSSIAN SAILORS MANNING THE BRITISH SUBMARINE “ URSULA,"’ ONE OF FOUR UNDER-WATER 
BOATS LOANED TO THE RUSSIAN NAVY WITH H.M.S. “ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 


Continued.) 
June 5. The ceremony took place in June last year at a Scottish port, where for weeks the Royal Navy 
had been training secretly-dispatched Russian officers and crews to handle the ships and their guns. The 


THE BATTLESHIP “ KING GEORGE V at FLAGSHIP OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR BERNARD RAWLINGS, 
BRINGING THE ADMIRAL TO GUAM FOR CONFERENCES WITH ADMIRAL NIMITZ. 

The 35,000-ton battleship, H.M.S. “ King George V.”, flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir Bernard Rawlings, 

Task Force Commander with the British Pacific Fleet, recently arrived at Guam, bringing the Admiral 

for conferences with Admiral Nimitz, C.-in-C. of U.S. Naval Forces in the Pacific. Our picture shows 


four submarines were the “Sunfish,” ‘‘ Ursula,” “ Unison,” and ‘ Unbroken.’ 


‘i> 
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A FLASH-BACK OF THE “ KING GEORGE V."", PHOTOGRAPHED IN AN ICELANDIC FJORD 


AFTER THE BATTLESHIP HAD BEEN IN COLLISION WITH THE DESTROYER 


the British battleship moving majestically to her anchorage in Guam harbour. Our second (and earlier) 
yhotograph of the “King George V.” recalls her mishap in May 1942, when she was in collision 


* PUNJABI.’ 


wit? 
M. destroyer “ Punjabi.” The destroyer was cut in half and the battleship was damaged 
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‘BRITISH JUSTICE 
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A GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL IN PROGRESS, 


A general Court-Martial in the British zone is illustrated by our War Artist 
on the spot. While the principal war criminals still await trial, pending the 
completion of the dossiers of their respective cases, before special tribunals, 
the misdeeds of Germans who have offended against the Military Government 
ordinances are dealt with by military courts set up in the various Allied 
zones. There are three kinds of courts: Summary Courts, with powers of 
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IN OCCUPIED GERMANY: CAREFUL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 


ADMINISTERING FIRM 
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punishment up to a year's imprisonment and/or a fine up to £250; Inter- 
mediate Courts, imposing legal sentences, excluding the death sentence; and 
General Courts, which alone are competent to direct the Death Sentence, but 
in such the case is reviewed by the Commander-in-Chief personally. No form 
of corporal punishment is permitted and the courts have jurisdiction .over all 
civilians of every nationality, but not over the armed forces, Allied or enemy, 
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DE GRINEAU, AT LUNEBURG, WITH THE SECOND BRITISH ARMY. 


VILIAN ON TRIAL FOR MILITARY OFFENCES: 
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or prisoners-of-war. The proceedings of the General Court-Martial above were 
held at Luneburg, in one of the German Courts of Justice. At the back of 
the Court, behind the President and two other military judges, is a large 
painting of an open-air court held under a great tree on Luneburg Heath in 
the Middle Ages. The accused in the dock (right)—a German civilian— was 
allowed his own counsel, and proceedings were conducted in English and 


THE EVIDENCE AGAINST AN 
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ACCUSED GERMAN CIVILIAN. 








THE PRESIDENT AND TWO JUDGES HEARING THE CASE. 


German by means of an interpreter. Below the accused sit armed guards 
and facing him is the interpreter. Standing at the witness-box is an officer 
giving evidence, and undergoing cross-examination by the prisoner's counsel. 
On the witness's left is the prosecutor, and further left are seated observer 
officers, war correspondents and other spectators. The prisoner was s:charged 
with refusing to sell goods to the British and of insulting conduct 
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CIVIL DEFENCE FAREWELL PARADE. D-DAY ANNIVERSARY CEREMONIES. 
thee’ 5) it By order of the Supreme Commander, the Allied Forces in Europe, so far as possible, made a 





in Normandy joined in a series of more intimate ceremonies, some of them on the beaches where 
the first assault waves came in. For the British, the main ceremony was under the cliffs at 
Arromanches, where, out at sea, the remains of the prefabricated harbour “‘ Operation Mulberry ” 
can still be seen. There, a religious service was held. The Canadian act of remembrance was 
at Berniéres, and an official luncheon was given at Bayeux, a little town of many memories for 
the thousands of British troops who whiled away their few leisure hours in its narrow streets 
during the bitter weeks of fighting in the Bocage. The American ceremony was held at 
St. Laurent-sur-Mer, where the U.S. troops landed on June 6, 1944. There a memorial has been 
erected to mark the achievement. From all accounts, the beaches themselves are little changed 
from a year ago, when the armies of liberation first put foot in Western Europe. 
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THE FAREWELL PARADE OF THE C.D. SERVICES: MEN AND WOMEN OF THE MIDLAND 
REGION CONTINGENT, INCLUDING BIRMINGHAM, WOLVERHAMPTON, ETC., IN HYDE PARK. 





THE .‘‘ D-DAY”? ANNIVERSARY CEREMONIES ON THE NORMANDY BEACHES: A VIEW, 
FROM THE CLIFFS, OF THE ARROMANCHES COMMEMORATION SERVICE. 








= PETER,” A COLLIE MEMBER OF THE DOG RESCUE SQUADS, MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH DURING THE PARADE, 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SERVICE ON ARROMANCHES BEACH, ATTENDED BY MR. DUFF 
COOPER, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, FRENCH OFFICIALS AND SERVICE CHIEFS, 





MAJESTY THE KING TALKING WITH MEMBERS OF THE POLICE FORCE LINED 
UP FOR INSPECTION IN HYDE PARK. 


HIS 


The King, accompanied by the Queen and Princess Elizabeth, recently addressed a farewell parade 
in Hyde Park of 2500 men and women, representative of “the citizen armies of Civil Defence,” 
in his Majesty's phrase, in every region of Great Britain and in Northern Ireland. After inspec- 
tion by the King, the contingents marched past him, headed by two rescue dogs walking with 
their trainers, at whose word of command the animals barked as they passed the royal dais. 
Pride of place in the march was given to the Royal Observer Corps. London also supplied 
representatives of the public utilities and other communal services, in their working garb. Among 
the spectators were sixty housewives from all parts of Britain, invited by the Minister of Health 
to represent those on whom evacuation schemes laid burdens. With the Queen and Princess 
Elizabeth, the King inspected the parade. He also inspected a guard of honour of Metropolitan 
policemen, nearly all of them wearing the George Cross or George Medal. His Majesty then 
addressed the parade from the dais. 





THE CEREMONY ON THE BEACH AT ST. LAURENT-SUR-MER, WHERE THE U.S. TROOPS 
LANDED ON JUNE 6, 1944. NOTE THE MEMORIAL. 
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BATTLE SCARS IN A FRANCE RESURGENT: SCENES IN NORMANDY. 





IN THE FAIR FIELDS OF NORMANDY: THE GRAVE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER WHO GAVE 
HIS LIFE THAT FRANCE MIGHT RISE AGAIN. 
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** SOUVENIRS "" OF THE INVASION OF FRANCE: ‘‘ OMAHA BEACH,” WITH PART OF THE 
BREAKWATER OF SUNKEN SHIPS, FLOATING DOCK SECTIONS AND GERMAN PILL-BOXES. 





WAR SCARS IN FRANCE: PART OF THE SHATTERED PALAIS DE JUSTICE STANDING AFTERMATH OF WAR IN A NORMANDY WELL ON THE WAY TO RECOVERY 
OUT STARKLY FROM AMIDST THE RUINS OF ST. LO. AN ABANDONED SHERMAN TANK STANDING IN A NEWLY-PLOUGHED FIELD 

The war has left deep scars in Normandy, where the heaviest fighting took place | normal. The Normandy farmers have ploughed and cultivated, have sown, and 

during the invasion of France last year, but despite abandoned equipment, shat- will reap their harvest, and little by little the scars of war will disappear, to 

. | 


tered buildings and enemy defences, life in France is gradually getting back to | give place to a country resurgent. 
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BRITAIN’S WALL OF FLAME: THE “ORDEAL BY FIRE” PREPARED FO 








FOUR, 240-GALLON DRUMS 

OF PETROL MIXTURZ CONCEALED 
BEWIND HEOGE WITH AN 
EXPLOSIVE CHARGE UNDER. 
EACH DRUM, 
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DRAWINGS REVEALING THE DETAILS AND LAY-OUT OF BRITAIN’S ANTI-INVASION RING OF FIRE: 


Of the various secret weapons developed in this country and whose details have 
been revealed since the defeat of Germany, possibly none was of more vital 
significance than the ordeal by fire designed to give the warmest possible welcome 
to any enemy troops attempting to set foot on Britain. Not only did the news 
of Britain's wall of flame cause disorganisation of Germany's plans for invasion, 
but its successful development led to the production of other “ secret weapons," 
such as the Wasp, Churchill anu Crocodile flame-throwers, and those two now- 
famous operations, ‘' Pluto "' and “‘ Fido’ (already described in ‘‘ The Illustrated 





ARTIST, 

















London News"). The many ingenious devices which were eventually combined 
in a potential wall of raging flames on land, sea, and in the air, originated at 
a conference, in the early summer of 1940, soon after Dunkirk, between 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, in charge of Britain's petroleum supplies, and Lord Hankey, 
one of the country’s leading defence experts who, more than twenty-six years 
previously, had carried out experiments with burning petrol on water. Betweer 
them, and with the assistance of Major-General Sir Donald Banks (Director of the 
Petroleum Warfare Department) and the direct encouragement of Mr. Churchill, 
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D FOR GERMAN INVADERS ON SEA, LAND, AND IN THE AIR. 


CIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 





ROTATING TURRET. ’ THE CHARGE IS a ac : YA ae IN BATTERIES OF FOUR 
ELECTRICALLY FIRED ne ; ed AAS A4O-GALLON TANKS 
DRIVER. THE PETROL GUSHES OUT. asi ele B ia Ni ad i} ; CONTAINING PETROL 
"THROWING A FLAME Y ae ; pee MAA -  AAIXTURE CONCEALED IN 
FOR. 30 YDS. . “Xe : > a f ROADSIDE EMBANKMENTS 


COMPRESSED AIR. BOTTLES : | ' pee . % IGNITING 
(3990 LB. SQ. INCH) — ae . oe 7 WIRE. 














[S\INKEN ROAD FLAME TRAP. | 


CONTROL-STATION AND TANK 
Re fe SAINK. IN THE.GROUND. 











THE PERFORATED PIPES PLACED ON EITHER SIDE OF \\ e 
THE SUNKEN ROAD SPRAY THE PETROL MIXTURE ‘ 
WHICH WHEN IGNITED, FILLS THE ROAD WITH FLAMES. 





[CAND FIRE BARRAGE] 
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SECTION OF BEACH SHOWING THE BURIED 
HEADER-PIPE AND THE PROJECTING NOZZLE 





pf ‘his a ili 
:: (DEVICES FOR CONVERTING BEACHES, ROADS, AND HILLSIDES INTO FLOWING SEAS OF FLAME. 





| | | who instructed them to go “full steam ahead,” they perfected a system of flame ; a ‘ hedge-hopper " version of the fougasse, which, concealed behind walls 
= ) under-water pipes which pumped oil and calcium phosphide to the surface, and hedges and controlled from a distance, would jump into the road and 
| | the latter being instantaneously combustible on contact with air and thus explode into rivers of fire; land flame-barrages, the biggest versions of which 
igniting the pools of oil which merged to form a continuous belt of flame with their vast fuel-tanks buried on the summits of hills, could, at the touch 
floating on the sea. Devices even more effective were perfected fer use on of a switch, have launched flowing seas of flame down the slopes; and, finally, 
land. These included a modern development of the ancient fougasse, throwing the “ cockatrice '"—a form of flame-gun throwing a jet of liquid fire to a distance 
flaming petrol instead of pieces of metal at the enemy; a defile flame-trap, | of 100 yards at a pressure of 300 Ibs. per square inch and designed to burn 


which poured fire from the nozzles of concealed pipes, filling beach defiles with | up any gliders or paratroops attempting to invade Britain from the air 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 





BRITAIN’S FLYING LORRY, THE MILES AEROVAN, DESIGNED TO CARRY TWELVE PASSENGERS OR A TON 
OF FREIGHT. IT IS POWERED BY TWO 130-H.P. GIPSY MAJOR ENGINES. 


The Miles Aerovan aircraft, the latest post-war product for carrying commercial goods, is a very unusual plane. It is a high- 

wing twin-engine monoplane, suitable either as a light freight-carrier or as a passenger aircraft.: It cruises for 450 miles at 

110-115 m.p.h., and has a top speed of 130 m.p.h. It is powered by two 130-h.p. Gipsy Major engines. The report from 

a correspondent who has flown in the Aerovan is that it is comfortable, but somewhat noisy. Originally designed as a glider, 
the Aerovan can also be towed with or without its engines. 


sate 





HUTS, TO BE USED AS TEMPORARY OFFICES DURING THE BUILDING 
OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, PUT UP ON THE 80-YARDS-LONG 
FLOOR OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF ANTWERP FOR FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY : 
THE FIELD-MARSHAL ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLED CROWD DURING THE CEREMONY. 
Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery, Commander of the British Liberation Army, has received the 
Freedom of the City of Antwerp, from the Communal Council, in a ceremony which took place 
recently in the Grand Square of Antwerp. Afterwards, the Field-Marshal toured the city in an open 
car, receiving a tremendous ovation from the assembled crowds. Our picture shows Montgomery 
during his address, with the Mayor of Antwerp, M. C. Huysmans, standing beside the casket. 


PRINCESS JULIANA TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST OF THE ** KENSINGTONS "’— 
THE 2ND BATTALION PRINCESS LOUISE’S REGIMENT—AT NIJMEGEN, 


The “ Kensingtons,”” who fought all through the campaign and helped in the liberation of Holland, 

have collected £1100 for the Netherlands Red Cross. On June 2 Princess Juliana was the Battalion’s 

guest of honour at a banquet given in the Normandie Hotel, Nijmegen, after which she drove to a 

nearby sports field, where she received the cheque for £1100. The Princess thanked the Battalion for 
the gift, inspected the men and finally took the salute at a march-past. 





THE WINNER OF THE 1945 DERBY-—-SIR ERIC OHLSON'S COLT DANTE (BY NEARCO, THE “ PACIFIC” "24-HOUR RATION FOR JUNGLE FIGHTING, COMPRISING THREE SEPARATE MEALS 
OUT OF ROSY LEGEND), WITH W, NEVETT UP BREAKFAST, MIDDAY SNACK, AND SUPPER, THE CONTENTS OF EACH PACK 

Dante, owned by Sir Eric Ohlson, trained by Matt. Peacock, and ridden by W. Nevett, not British soldiers fighting in the jungles of the Far East are to br supplied with the best ration packs ever issued 

only won this year’s Derby in the fastest time (2 min. 263-5 sec.) of any of the six wartime to a military force. The “ Pacific’’ 24-hour ration comprises three separate meals-—-breakfast, midday snack, 


Derbys run on the July Course at Newmarket, but he beat Lord Rosebery’s Midas con- and supper, and has a value of 4200 calories. Mepacrine, the answer to the malaria germ, is included, and, in 
lusively by two lengths, with Lord Astor’s Court Martial third, a head behind Midas. The addition, there are in the 24-hour ration two packets of five cigarettes each, canned ham and eggs, additional 
outstanding juvenile last season has thus proved the best three-year-old in the country salt tablets to counter the effects of excessive perspiration, and chocolate 
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OF RANGOON, PROME, AND AIRFIELDS. 
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ON MAY 3 BY 
ENTERING 


IN WEST BURMA WAS SETTLED 
THE I3TH FRONTIER FORCE 
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OF THE JAPANESE 
PROME AND RANGOON, 














PINCERS CLOSED ¢ 
BY SEA AND AIR. 


RANGOON WATERFRONT FROM THE AIR, SHOWING DAMAGE: THE 
ON RANGOON, TROOPS FROM THE FOURTEENTH ARMY LANDING 
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RAISING THE UNION JACK AGAIN OVER PROME, THIRD CITY OF BURMA: 
IT LIES ON THE IRRAWADDY, 178 MILES NORTH OF RANGOON, 
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MODERN CITY OF RANGOON SUFFERED SOME DAMAGE TO ROOFS. THE CAPITAL 
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> SHERMAN TANKS PASSING THROUGH THE BLAZING OUTSKIRTS OF PEGU, A_ VITAL 
> ROAD-AND-RAIL JUNCTION 50 MILES NORTH OF RANGOON. 


On May 4, Admiral 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, in an order of the day, congratulated 


all the war leaders under his command on final victory in the Battle of Burma 
“You have won the race for Rangoon and beaten the monsoon as well as the 
Japanese,"’ he said. Lord Wavell in a message to Lord Louis said, ‘‘ The Government 


of India and | send our warmest congratulations on the capture of Rangoon and the 


“) YENANYAUNG AND CHAUK, MAIN CENTRES OF BURMA OIl. PRODUCTION WELLS, CLEARED ( 
STORAGE TANKS IN CHAUK, ) 


5 


{ BY THE (4TH ARMY BY APRIL 21: CAMOUFLAGED JAP 

4 %4 Sat Se See om 
brilliant campaign leading to it."" The history of this war, the colossal difficulties 
confronting us, and the brilliant manner in which we broke up the Japanese forces 
has yet to be written. On May 4, with Rangoon entered from north to south, the 
Japs fleeing, a broken army, S.E.A.C. headquarters said 97,000 Japanese dead have 
been counted in the last fifteen months of fighting. 
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THE DISSOLUTION 


HONOURS LIST. 
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CAPT. H. BALFOUR. MR. A. G. WALKDEN. 


SIR EDWARD GRIGG. 
Created a Baron in the 
Dissolution Honours, Sir 
Edward Grigg, Conserva- 
tive M.P. for Altrincham 
since 1933 and a former 
Governor of Kenya Colony, 
has since 1944 been Minister 


SIR DOUGLAS HACKING. 
Created a Baron in the 
Dissolution Honours, 
Douglas Hacking, Bt., Con- 
servative M.P. for the Chorley 
Division of Lancs. since 1918, 
was Chairman of the Con- 









Created a Baron, Captain 
Balfour, who has n 
Conservative M.P. for Isle 
of Thanet since 1929, has 
been Minister Resident in 
W. Africa since 1 and 
Under-Secretary for Air 





Created a Baron, Mr. Walk- 
den, Labour M.P. for S. 
Bristol 1929-31 and since 
1935, was for thirty years 
General Secretary of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association 
and is a Past President of 
the T.U.C. 








servative Party Organisation 
Resident in the Middle East. from 1936 to 1942. 
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MR. W. F. JACKSON. 
Labour Member for Brecon 
and Radnor since 1939, 
Mr. Jackson, who is a 
fruit-grower and farmer and 
who served in the ranks in 
the last war, has been 
created a Baron in the 
Dissolution Honours. 
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; SIR G. COURTHOPE. MR. D. J. K. QUIBELL. 
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Conservative Member for 
Rye since 1906, lonel 
Sir G. Courthope, Bt., who 
has been created a Baron 
in the Dissolution Honours, 
has been for many years 
Commons spokesman of 
the Forestry Commission. 














Created a Baron, 
Quibell, who has been 
Labour M.P. for the Brigg 
Division of Lincs. 1929-31 
and since 1935, has been 
a Parliamentary member of 
the Forestry Commission 
since 1942. 














from May 1938 to 1944. 
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MR. GEORGE LAMBERT. 
Created a Viscount in the Dissolution 
Honours. Liberal. M.P. for South 
Molton 1891-1924 and since 1929. But 
for the gap in his membership between 
1924 and 1929 he would have been 
“Father” of the House of Commons. 


LORD ADDISON. 
Created a Viscount in the Dissolution 
Honours. Leader of the Labour Party 
in the House of Lords since 1940, he 
was the first Minister of Health, 1919-21, 
then responsible for housing, and was 
created a Baron in 1937. 














oe | MR. C. R. ATTLEE. 
At the Dissolution of Parliament, 
Mr. C. R. Attlee, Lord President of the 
Council 1943-45, Labour M.P. for the 
Limehouse Division of Stepney since 


a Pe sce a tian 


MR ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Deputy Leader 
of the Labour Party and Labour M.P. 
for Nelson and Colne 1922-31, and for 
Wakefield since 1932, has been made 
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THE EARL OF ONSLOW. 
After a long and distinguished career of public service, Lord 
Onslow died on June 9 at the age of sixty-eight. Early service 
in diplomacy in Madrid, Tangier, St. Petersburg and Berlin 


: CAPTAIN I. O. LIDDELL, V.C. 
The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to 
Captain Tes Oswald Liddell, of the Coldstream Guards. On 
April 3, Captain Liddell and his company were ordered to 


; ' : 1922 and Leader of the Labour Party, i ‘ 
capture intact a bridge over the River Ems which was Hey bons made a Companion of Honour. . ee 6 an me was followed by a fine record in the 1914-18 War. Later he 
covered by an enemy strong-point and prepared for demolition. , entered politics and held several minor offices, becoming 
Deploying his platoons, he ran forward alone, climbed a road Paymaster-General in 1928. From 1931 to 1940 he was 
block and under heavy fire of the enemy disconnected the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords. His chief 
charges. By his outstanding gallantry the objective was relaxation was the observation of wild life, and he was President 


achieved. He has since died of wounds subsequently received. of the Royal Zoological Society from 1936 to 1944. 
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SIR. WILLIAM STRANG. 
Sir William Strang, one of His Majesty's Ambassadors, 
has been appointed Political Adviser to Field-Marshal 
Montgomery in his capacity of C.-in-C. of the British | 
Forces of Occupation in Germany and British Member | 
of the Control Council. He accompanied Mr. en 
to Moscow in 1943 and with Mr. Winant and M. Gusev 

i formed the European Advisory Commission. 
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SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT. r 
Sir John Marriott, the historian, who died on June 6, 
at the age of eighty-six, was the author of a number 
of books, mainly historical but also treating of 
politics, economics and financial 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH ADDRESSING THE COUNCIL OF THE 
GUIDES ASSOCIATION FOR WALES AT CARDIFF. 


J On June 3, Princess Elizabeth for the first time alone fulfilled e agemen ts 
matters. His in the Principality. In her capacity of Sea Raneer pale a she 
attended the biennial meeting of the Girl Guides Association for Wales. 
After a 5S-mile drive through cheering crowds she was received at Cardiff 
City Hall, where she was given a great greeting by 3000 Girl Quides. 


GIRL 


HAVE 


EVE BRAUN, WHOM HE 18 REPORTED TO MARRIED. 


Marshal Zhukov, while stating that Hitler's body had not yet been found 
and that escape by air from Central Berlin was feasible, disclosed that 
he possessed evidence showing that two days before Berlin fell Hitler married 
Eve Braun. Prior to 1932 she was secretary to Hitler's photographer, Heinrich 
Hoffman, and stories of her close association with Hitler have been reported. 
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TATE GALLERY PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY: NEW ACQUISITIONS. 


‘‘PORTRAIT OF VANESSA BELL’; BY DUNCAN “PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S MOTHER"’; BY MARK GERTLER 
GRANT (B. 1885). (Purchase.) (1892-1939). (Chantrey Purchase.) 


‘PILLAR AND MOON’’; BY PAUL NASH (B. 1889). (Presented by the National Art-Collections Fund. 


Ses 


“SOLDIERS FORAGING’’; BY PHILIP JAMES DE LOUTHERBOURG (1740-1812). 
(Presented by the National Art-Collections Fund.) 


By the courtesy of the National Gallery, the Tate Trustees are holding during June 
and July in the National Gallery an exhibition of their wartime acquisitions. This 
exhibition (which opened on June 13) is a sequel to the show of wartime acquisitions 
first placed on view in 1942—illustrated in our number of April 4, 1942—and contains 
a selection of the finest works acquired since that date, together with certain other 
pictures acquired earlier (for example, Modigliani’s “‘ Le Petit Paysan,” given above) 
but which were not available in 1942. This is therefore an opportunity for Londoners 
to assess the wartime activities of the Trustees and to see an interesting exhibition 


“LE PETIT PAYSAN"’; BY AMEDEO MODIGLIANI 
(1884-1920.) (Presented by Miss Jenny Blaker.) 


“IVY COTTAGE, COLDHARBOUR”; BY LUCIEN PISSARRO (1863-1944). (Chantrey Purchase.) 


“HORSES SURPRISED BY WOLVES’; BY JAMES WARD (1769-1859). 
(Presented by the National Art-Collections Fund.) 


which has been touring the provinces under the auspices of C.E.M.A., and which will 
resume its tour at the close of the present show in July. Artists represented (but 
not shown in our pictures) include: Bonnard, Burne-Jones, Conder, Fuseli, Augustus 
John, Henry Lamb, Wyndham Lewis, Henry Moore, Georges Rouault, W. R. Sickert, 
Matthew Smith, Stanley Spencer, Wilson Steer and Edward Wadsworth. In addition, 
the Trustees are also exhibiting a fine choice of works by Blake, including some fine 
new material (due principally to the generosity of Mr Graham’ Robertson), 
together with the best examples from the pre-war collection 
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BEATING BOMBERS INTO BUNGALOWS: THE ALL-BRITISH ALUMINIUM HOUSE. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE PRODUCED BY BRITAIN’S AIRCRAFT 


A VIEW OF THE BACK OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE, 
INDUSTRY, A PROTOTYPE OF WHICH IS NOW ON VIEW AT THE REAR OF SELFRIDGES. 


SHOWING THE DETACHED COAL 
AND CYCLE SHED. 


THIS PARTICULAR HOUSE IS ERECTED ON BRICK FOUNDATIONS. 
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‘\ THE KITCHEN OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE, WHOSE FITTINGS ARE OF COMPLETELY 7 . THE BATHROOM OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE. THESE HOMES ARE BEING MANUFAC- € 
{ MODERN DESIGN, MANY ADVANTAGES ARE CLAIMED FOR THIS PREFABRICATED HOME. } é TURED AT FIVE CENTRES, WHICH AIM AT A PRODUCTION OF 5000 A MONTH. i 
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THE “SECOND BEDROOM” OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE, WHOSE ACCOMMODATION INSIDE THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE, WITH ITS UTILITY FURNITURE. ¢ 
) INCLUDES HALL, LIVING-ROOM, TWO BEDROOMS, KITCHEN, AND BATHROOM, 2 THE MINISTRY OF WORKS HAS PLACED ORDERS FOR 50,000 OF THESE HOMES. ) 
} SEIS Eee Ae oe eee ne eee Eee eT SR Be RRS re Cia. | 
A new angle on the ancient theme of beating our swords into ploughshares has been These houses are to be produced at five centres, by the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
provided by Britain's aircraft industry, which, switching its resources from the needs Hawksleys Ltd., Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. (two centres), and Blackburn Aircraft Ltd 
of war to those of peace, is, as it were, beating its bombers into bungalows. It has Production has already begun on a small scale, and will be accelerated to a peak of 
produced a prefabricated aluminium house, for which the Ministry of Works has 


5000 houses a month. The aluminium house, whose accommodation includes a hall, 
living-room, two bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, and detached coal and cycle shed, 
has insulated walls and roof, ensuring an even temperature and eliminating ‘ drumming." 


placed orders for 50,000. A prototype is now on view at the rear of Selfridges, 


and is the subject of our photographs, taken by Leonard G. Taylor, of Southall 
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| SWEDISH TIMBER HOUSES FOR BRITAIN 
| 5000: PREFABRICATED HOMES ORDERED: 
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A PREFABRICATED TIMBER HOUSE IN COURSE OF ERECTION IN SWEDEN, WHERE { 
THIS TYPE OF HOME IS THE RULE RATHER THAN THE EXCEPTION IN MOST DISTRICTS. d 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF A STOCKHOLM SUBURB CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF ONE-FAMILY 
Z TIMBER HOUSES OF THE TYPE ORDERED TO EASE BRITAIN’S REHOUSING PROBLEM. 
Z oa 
a 
A TYPICAL STREET IN A STOCKHOLM SUBURB: ITS TWO-STOREYED DETACHED TIMBER 
HOUSES, WITH MODERN EQUIPMENT, ARE OF THE GENERAL TYPE ORDERED FOR BRITAIN 
& os ~ mon — ee ee Pe PSST tatiana 
i 
np en rene 
2 A TYPICAL ONE-FAMILY TIMBER HOUSE IN SWEDEN: THE BRITISH MINISTRY OF f i 
i WORKS COMMISSION IN STOCKHOLM HAS PLACED ORDERS FOR 5000 TIMBER HOUSES. } i 
> 4 
= eesseeie . ~~ . eceeesecccs —_ —— —— oa 


























rs a ee — 5000000006000 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LIVING-ROOM IN A SWEDISH TIMBER HOUSE GIVES AN IMPRESSION OF THE LIGHT, A VIEW OF THE CHEERFUL EATING RECESS IN THE KitcnEn ¢ 
AIRY INTERIORS OF THESE HOMES, OF WHICH SWEDISH BUILDERS HAVE HAD LONG EXPERIENCE as A ONE-FAMILY PREFABRICATED TIMBER HOUSE IN SWEDEN. ) 
a was . pecsssonccecenassceuccenseess Geccecaccens: alba Se EE ee ae eee ee 
It was announced recently that Britain is to import 5000 permanent prefabricated | appearance of these all-timber homes and indicate the light and cheerful atmosphere 
timber houses from Sweden. The orders were placed with Swedish manufacturers of their rooms. The designs ordered for Britain include detached, semi-detached and 
by a mission sent to Stockholm by the Minister of Works, Mr. Duncan Sandys, terrace types, all of which will be erected on foundations of dwarf bricks or nerete 
in furtherance of the Government's rehousing scheme, and first deliveries are expected in A typical design is the semi-detached, two-storeyed house intended for rural areas 
the autumn. The houses ordered are of four types, suitable for rural or urban com | which includes a porch, entrance hall, living-room, two double and one single bed 
munities, and all are of two-storeyed design. Our photographs reveal the general rooms, bathroom, outside washhouse, fuel-room, and store-room 
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THE PEBBLES ON THE BEACHES. 


EBBLES on the beaches are the small lettering of geological history. During the 
five years of war that, almost unnoted, they have continued to accumulate on our 
shores, they have fallen in fragments from cliffs, or been swept down hillsides into streams 
and rivers to be slowly worn and battered into rounded forms by -the tides and currents. 
The action of the tides has sorted out the stones according to their 
size and weight. The big boulders and the cobbles are succeeded by 
the ordered mass of pebbles, ranging in size from stones as large as a 
hen’s egg to grains little bigger than millet seed. These are the 
jetsam of the fragments that have survived the interrupted journeys 
from hills and rock-strewn slopes inland to meet the wear and 
tear of the sea. 

There are far more pebbles than people in the world. Though 
packed in close formation on the beaches, they also lie inland on 
beds of gravel which mark the ancient courses of rivers ; or they form 
a conglomerate of pebbles bound in a matrix of sand or other 
cementing material. There they represent the shingle-beds of earlier 
geologic formations. Where gravels or shingle-beds underlie culti- 
vated land, the mat of soil is infiltrated by pebbles and is so full of 
them that a storm of rain will bring them up, and the surface of 
field or garden is so strewn with them that weary tillers of the soil 
begin to believe that they must grow there. 

Quartz, the most abundant material on the earth’s surface, is the 
substance of nearly all the pebbles on British beaches. Dr. Leonard 
Spencer, in a Natural History Museum guide to a museum’s collection 
of them, once wrote that it was a thousand to one that any pebble 
submitted for identification was just quartz; and that can well be 
credited, because quartz, in its many forms, comprises such examples 
as rock-crystal, smoky quartz, quartzite, amethyst, citrine jasper, 
blind carnelian, and agate. The Chesil beach, which joins the Isle 
of Portland to the mainland of Dorset at Weymouth, is a mile or 
more of pebbled quartzite, a quartz-grained sandstone, and the pebbles, 
rolled up and down, to and fro by every tide, are sorted and grad- 
uated by the direction of the scour. The roar of the millions of 
pebbles of the Chesil beach as they shift and fall is unceasing day 
and night. A sound as strange as the sight. It is not a beach to 
be sifted for rarities: but there are others. 

Among the pebbles of the sedimentary rocks those of limestone 
follow the quartzes in profusion. Along stretches of the south coast 
of England, and in the gravels of many rivers draining the chalk, by 
far the commonest pebbles are flint, derived from the nodules which 
occur in layers in some part of the chalk. Many of the flint pebbles 
contain fossils, especially fossil sponges -—** choanites ""—and_ the 
polishing of such pebbles was at one time extensively practised by 








collectors and lapidaries at Brighton and elsewhere. In addition to A PEBBLE OF GREEN 
flint, other forms of silica occur as pebbles. Vein quartz, as an NEW ZEALAND, CARVED INTO A 
opaque white pebble, is frequently found ; the clear rock-crystal and TIKI’? CHARM BY THE MAORIS, 


amethyst are rarer. Jasper and red 
iron-stained flints resembling carne- 
lian are fairly common; and very 
attractive pink- and white-banded 
agates, known as “ Scottish pebbles,” 
are found in various places in the 
neighbourhood of the Ochil Hills, 
and notably at Montrose, in Forfar. 

Conglomerates, of which the 
brown and yellow pudding-stone of 
Hertfordshire is an example, and 
which are mainly a compound of 
pebbles with the interstices between 
filled up with cementing material, 
afford pebbles of a distinctive kind. 
They can be described as_ fossil 
pebbles of differing geologic ages, 
revealing sometimes pebbles within 
pebbles, Contributions from the 





igneous and metamorphosed rocks, ae a Si Ser artes ear 
not easy to identify, are pebbles of a — 
fiery silicate material frozen into the A FINE ALTERED SANDSTONE PEBBLE FROM CORN- 
solid state, or poured out from vol- WALL, WITH WHITE QUARTZ VEINS OF SEVERAL 
canoes, Granite pebbles are found EPOCHS OF DEPOSIT. 


on the beaches of Jersey, in the 

Channel Islands, as well as on the Cornish and Devon coasts. The 
great boss of granite capping Dartmoor is their quarry. Marazion 
beach in Cornwall, opposite St. Michael's Mount, has produced per- 
forated pebbles of a peculiar kind. Many have been identified as 
weathered fossil belemnites ; and it is asserted that the Britons placed 
them in graves to accompany the dead, as at one time was the 
custom in Belgium, In Somerset they still find prosaic employment 
for attachment to keys. On the Cornish coast, near Poldhu, whence 
wireless signals were first sent across the Atlantic, a brisk industry is 
carried on in polished green serpentine with varied markings. It is a 
hydrated magnesium silicate. 

Amber is still found on some beaches on the east coast, and there 
are a few old records of blue topaz from Aberdeenshire : but these finds 
are even rarer than amethyst. What are rare also, but of geological 
import, are pebbles of porphyry, which crop up on the east coast also. 
Porphyry is a quartz with felspar in finer grains, and was brought from 
South Norway in the ice sheet which once covered nearly all Britain, 
stopping short of the Thames. Ice can reduce rocks to pebbles, even 
as the sea and rivers do, Lastly in this survey of the pebbles strewn 
on our shores may be mentioned some on the Dogger Bank, which the 
tides have rounded-up from the skeletal remains of whales and other 
septaria stranded there. 

These are our native assets, but a contemplation of the incom- 
parable collection of pebbles begun atthe British Museum at 
Bloomsbury by Sir Hans Sloane and transferred, after being amplified 
by many gifts, to the Natural History section of the Museum, Crom- 
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BOOKS DAY. 








BEAUTY, TASTE AND FASHION. 


GARDENING book which takes its title and chapter-headings from Lewis Carroll’s 
immortal ** Alice ’’ at once challenges attention. Save in the title, T. C. Mansfield 
has succeeded admirably with this combination. ‘‘ Or CABBAGES AND Kinos”’ (Collins ; 
12s. 6d.) is a book for both the beginner and the more experienced. It is a beautiful book, 
illustrated with natural-colour photographs by John Hinde, each one 
of which must be a goad to the enthusiast and a source of wonder- 
ment to others. There is a frontispiece of the Meconopsis, popularly 
known as the Blue Poppy of Tibet—which F. Kingdon-Ward, that 
mighty hunter in the plant world, has so rightly named “ peerless ” 
—which is well worth the place of honour, for here we have the true 
blue as described by those who have gazed upon it in its native haunts, 
not the ruinous purple tint which is to be found so often in English-grown 
specimens, especially in the south. Gentians, with their incomparable 
colour, naturally lend themselves to the art of a man so skilled as John 
Hinde, and there is a plate of the seed-heads of a clematis which fully 
bears out Mr. Mansfield’s contention that artistry is not the sole 
prerogative of the man with the palette. This placing of the pictures 
before the letterpress is in no way to be taken as derogatory to the 
author. It is just that they are so compelling one naturally looks at 
them first. They serve to whet the appetite for the reading matter ; 
and that appetite is fully satisfied. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to the flower garden—the “ cabbages ”’ of the title occupying 
some twenty-odd pages at the end, and here Mr. Mansfield, with 
commendable skill, puts before the tyro the salient essentials of 
successful cultivation in the briefest possible manner. Soil and seed, 
design and planting, shrubs and alpines and the herbaceous border— 
all are dealt with in general and often in detail ; and all with a prac- 
ticality for which the garden-lover will be grateful. 

If British gardens have a reputation far outside their own country, 
so have those craftsmen in wood whose skill has produced some of the 
finest furniture in the world. It seems but natural, therefore, after 
taking pleasure in the garden with Mansfield and Hinde, to pass 
indoors and satisfy oneself with the practical beauty of Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite, Robert Gillow and Sir Ambrose Heal, as displayed and 
described in John Gloag’s ** BririsH FurRNITURE MAKERs ”’ (Collins; 
4s. 6d.). It is not always realised that the skill of these and other 
master-craftsmen whose names are household words is derived from 
generations of unknown and painstaking craftsmen ; in fact, from the 
centuries-old partnership between woodman, shipwright and village 
carpenter. Mr. Gloag does well, therefore, to begin his story by 
sketching-in this background and emphasising the fact that in periods 
when the furniture-maker has been allowed to solve problems in his 
own direct way, and to make the best use of the materials that grew in 
JADEITE FROM the English countryside, he has produced tables and chairs and chests 
“HEI that reflect the pride and pleasure he took in his work. Twice in the 
last 300 years—at the end of Elizabeth’s reign and throughout the 
Victorian period—fashion has been 
imposed from abroad, wealth has 
outrun education and patrons have 
insisted on vulgar profusion, with 
disastrous results. But always the 
craftsman conquered in the end, as 
this story of the rise, the fall and the 
revival of design graphically shows. 

Just as the late fifteenth- and 
early sixteenth-century craftsmen 
reflected in the front panels of their 
carved chests and cupboards the 
characteristic lines of contemporary 
architecture, so we may often find a 
like parallel between the architecture 
and the costume of a period. None 
has brought this out more clearly and 
entertainingly than James Laver, and 
his publishers have done well to 
induce him to revise and enlarge his 
book, “Taste AND FAsHION” 
A PERFORATED PEBBLE OF FLINT, ALSO FROM (Harrap; 18s.). It is now seven 
CORNWALL: IT IS A FOSSIL BELEMNITE years since it first appeared, and 

WEATHERED OUT. apart from the thorough revision it 
has undergone, there is a new chapter 
concerned with fashion and the second World War, in which, without 
being too dogmatic, Mr. Laver seeks to show what effect the Hitlerian 
tragedy is likely to have on the taste and appearance of our womenfolk. 
In his book, Mr. Gloag wrote of “ the serfdom that fashion imposes 
upon the craftsman.” Mr. Laver tells us that fashion’s changes are 
never entirely arbitrary: ‘‘ they always have some inner historical 
significance, so that the inadequacy of the female character cannot 
be a complete explanation.” ‘* Woman is the mould into which the 
spirit of the age pours itself,” he says. But though woman predomi- 
nates in his pages, with her bustles and crinolines, her corsets and 
pantaloons, decolletage and other examples of what the author calls 
the “‘ erotic-zsthetic,” the mere male is not neglected. As Keeper 
of the Department of Paintings and Engraving, Illustration and 
Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum, Mr. Laver is fully 
equipped to illustrate his book with fashion-plates, caricatures of the 
period and other appropriate matter, and this new edition contains 
an additional set of colour-plates which delight not only for their 
illustrative value, but for their decorative effect. 

Yet more worthwhile reproductions illustrate “‘ Enciisu Pustic 
Scnoots,” by Rex Warner (Collins; 4s. 6d.), a brief but well- 
conceived and well-equipped study of these essentially English 
institutions, from the fourteenth-century foundations of Henry VI. 
and William of Wykeham to the latest twentieth-century foundations, 
Though the author is a master of a Secondary School, he writes in 
no partisan spirit, believing that whatever may be the fate of 





A PEBBLE OF GRANITE FROM A JERSEY particular institutions there is good reason to believe that the best 
BEACH; ORIGINALLY 


IN A JERSEY elements in a great tradition will continue to permeate national 


well Road, reveals curiosities from all over the world. From the Hans 

Sloane collection are bored emerald pebbles from Cleopatra’s mines QUARRY. education. It is that great tradition he has sought to express, and In 
in Egypt; there is green turquoise brought from the Emperor of China's Reproductions by comrtany of the British Museum =<, doing he shows himself a profound admirer of the Grammar Schools 
Summer Palace in 1861; a pebble of copper weighing 64 Ib., from the (Natural History). of the country, whose light is to-day too often hid under a bushel that 


Coppermine River, in North-West Canada ; and an enormous polished 

boulder of nephrite (jade) that came from Siberia. This draws attention to one of the 
latest gifts, the assemblage of 725 pebbles collected by Mr. E. J. Dufhn, of Melbourne, 
and which may again be displayed in the Central Hall of the Museum when it, to, fol- 
lowing the lead of the beaches, can be declared open. The largest number of the pebbles 
were found in Australia and New Zealand : but others come from South Africa, Egypt and 
elsewhere, Its rarities comprise ambergris as well as those of amber; loose fragments 
ejected from volcanoes and rounded into ring forms ; gizzard stones rounded in the powerful 
gizzards of the extinct giant moas; and the strange Hei Tiki of jadeite fashioned by the 


Maoris into charms. KE. S. Grew, 


would assume the shape of a Public School. 

W. H. Auden’s new book, “* For tue Time Betnc” (Faber; 8s. 6d.), contains two 
long works. One is a commentary on Shakespeare's ‘“ The Tempest,”” and the other 
a modernised, quasi-political interpretation of the Nativity. Each is a blend of poetry 
and prose, and all is typical Auden, For you either like the man’s work or dislike. it. For 
one reader who has laboured conscientiously the book means little. It thereby more than 
fulfils the assertion on the jacket that the publication of these two poems in one volume 
implies that they are related, ~ though the relationship may be apparent only after they 
have been given the close attention they deserve.” Doubtless those who fail to find the 
relationship are themselves undeserving. So let it be. W. R. Calvert. 
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Jacobite 
Toasts 


In those troubled 
days when loyalties 


2 were divided many 
hal next were the Jacobite 
4 tricks devised to 


mark real allegiance. 
A favourite one was 
to pass the glass 
over the finger bowl 
when drinking the 
King’s health and 


ia 


In men’s dress, as in everything else, 








the future presents many problems. To thus toasting the 
king ‘‘over the 

help individuals to solve their particu- water”. In Georgian days to And God bless the King ! 

, guard against this practice, the Who that Pretender is, and 

lar problems will remain just a part use of finger bowls was banned who that King 
when royalty were present — a God Bless us ‘ All’ — that’s 

of the Austin Reed Service. prohibition which was main- quite another thing!” 
tained until the accession of Yet another was the toast to 
Edward VII. “the little gentleman in black 


Another trick was to toast “‘The velvet” meaning the mole that 
A U 7 T I N R a EK Ee) King ” and recite : built the mole hill on which 
““Here’s damnation to the William III’s horse stumbled 

OF REGENT STREET Pretender. and threw him in 1702. 


London & Principal Cities 


London Telephone: Regent 6789 S chwepp e S* 7 ‘a b / e Wa ters 


famous since 1790 

% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product but Schweppes will return. 
; * e | e ; 
Remembered with satisfaction 


Anticipated with pleasure ! 
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“Count them on the road.”’ They are a 
living testimony to Standard’s engineering 
skill and honesty of purpose. 





Gracing the festive boards of those civic rituals 
which have distinguished English life for generations, 
Minton China continues nobly to fulfil a noble duty. 
Peerless product of England herself and of English 
artistry and craftsmanship, what indeed could provide 
a happier contribution to such auspicious occasions ? 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 





THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED. COVENTRY 


MINTONS LTD * STOKE-UPON-TRENT ns EST. 1793 
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/ PRESERVE ALL WOODWORK 
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BRUSHING 


It matters little how you protect your fencing against 
rot and decay, so long as it is done thoroughly with 
Solignum Wood Preservative. Brush coating on existing 
al fencing is the most effective way but even Solignum 
--. and at Saxone will not last for. ever so give all your wood work an 
occasional application of Solignum and its life will be 
s : , : : 

preserved indefinitely. With new fencing thoroughly 
they measure both feet soak the posts, rails and boards with Solignum before 
erection and see that the butts going into the ground 
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Good shoes, like intimate friends, are worth choosing carefully. That's why receive special attention. 

we measure each foot three different ways for Saxone Footprint Fitting shoes. GS : M : + a 
SAXONE civu ann service sHoeMAKERS Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 

40 STRAND, |! CHEAPSIDE, ETC., LONDON - SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY wood <S P PRESERVATIVE 










































infection. Get a pair today! 





“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 


SPN A ill 
. y | Wy SOON 
. Penny wise and pound “ > al Gj 
: ¥ foolish are those who 2“ = ——— 
2 work in the garden Q === 
fe without ANDY Garden : G a; 
hay. Mas. Gloves. For a modest 
half-crown you can buy 
complete protection for your hands 
against cuts, scratches and possible WANN | | ALLA 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
2/6 per pair from all lron- 
dS cece 
neg R A D PEERED ****" ER) PRAT E 
size and send | coupon ( -\ 
per pair). vA’ " " 
ra maar ac WAN HEUSEDN 
ROCHDALE Lo \_ neco 


























aud Television too! 


KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY-KENT | * ¥* *¥* *¥ 
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GARDEN GLOVES 
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Tri-ang 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The bad and overpriced toys you have 
been forced to buy were not ours. 
We have been making guns, shelis 
and aeroplanes, etc., during the war. 

we hope to be permitted to 
restart making TRI-ANG TOYS. 
These will be the trade marks to look for: 














includin 3 
Pucchase ax ° each 
Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 





LINES BROS. LTD. 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS i Suchard Chocolate Led. 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE—FAMOUS SINCE 1826 London, S.E.16 wranite, LONDON S.W.I9 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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PRE-WAR PRICES 


from £10+ 15 +0 for 
THE HOOVER Junior 


Plus Purchase Tax 
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On “Sale Again 


(Limited Supplies) 


HOOVER 
































The World’s best Cleaner 
at 


SWEET OR DRY 7] = The Nation’s best retailers 


HOOVER LTD. PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX. 





Vine Products Ltd., cannot supply you direct, so please ask your usual supplier. 




















Here’s hoping for quite a 


a | 


number of things, including - 
fewer restrictions and more Make \\ right’s 
4 < ‘ 

Old Angus — one of life’s | : ‘ 5 
many amenities made scarce the rule for the 
b - A timel est rine : 
ee Poilet and Nursery. 

Kind to the 


tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR ash SM ig, 


~) 


SOAP : WY. 
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for Old Angus is sometimes 


rewarded, 





A NOBLE SCOTCH 
— Gentle as a lamb 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical is sold t t tot t “ tor mely at it ll not, wit ro written nsent of tt publisher first given, be lent 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at t f t ' 3 tl mad that it t t, resold, hired it of otherwise dispx j ® @ mutilated 
tion or WwW any unauthorised cover by way f trad ' ‘ t is part f any pul it { ‘ tisitiy terary of pictoria matter whatsoever 
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THE ANSWER 


‘ / ° ; 

3 out of 5 aircraft 
During a critical period of the war, no fewer than 3 out 
of every 5 home-based aircraft going into action had been 
repaired by the Civilian Repair Organisation built up and 
administered through the Nuffield Organisation in collaboration 
with the R.A.F. The Organisation has salvaged the metal from 
12.500 aircraft crashed beyond repair. It has repaired and put 


back into action more than 75.000 aircraft. 


NUFFIELD 
PRODUCTS 
aed 


MORRIS - WOLSELEY . RILEY . M.G. 
MORRIS-COMMERCIAL VEHICLES ... S.U. CARBURETTERS 
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ee amenities of motetn life 

SUM ELECTRICITY... aii 
aud beltind Llectucty tS ones gene wien 
Whe lullouc name F... vores 


FERRANTI 


PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 


and in most other aspects of Electrical Development 


FERRANTI LTD. - MOSTON + MANCHESTER: 10 ¢ 
London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2. FF303 yp 








) tT Teri em 
[CHAMPION : 


Threading a tortuous course through the 
rubble of Cologne or taking the family to 
Clacton for that wonderful annual holiday... 
wherever engine performance really counts 
there’s always Champion dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 





Vehicles bogged in deep shingle sitting targets 
for the defenders. To obtain flotation, tyre pressures 
are dropped as low as 10-15 Ibs. Wheels begin to pull 
through but the tyres revolve on their rims and valves tear 

the vehicles are still sitting targets. 

This was the alarming situation disclosed during 
invasion tests. 

Yet, on D-day our fighting vehicles charged the beaches 
and treacherous shingle without bogging. The reason ? 
The spring type bead-lock — a Firestone invention developed 
with Toledo Woodhead Springs Ltd., Sheffield — locked 
tyres to rims even at pressures as low as I0 Ibs. 

Adopted for all D-day transport, the spring type 
bead-lock — outcome of Firestone specialized knowledge — 
had conquered the beaches. 


Firestone 


PRODUCES FOR WAR * PREPARES FOR PEACE 











